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PREHISTORIC PERIOD 














Plate 2. WHEELDALE MOOR. THE ROMAN ROAD. 













Plate 4. BYLAND ABBEY. 
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the Middle Bronze Age, probably ab-^- 

The Late Bronze Age is attested in Yorkshire by the 
discovery, often in hoards, of looped and socketed axes of north 
Alpine type and the introduction of the first bronze swords; 
new types of bronze spear head also appear. Late Bronze Age 
finds in Yorkshire are commonest near the coast and throughout 
Holderness, and seem to point to trade with north-west 
n^+monxr if not to an actual invasion from that quarter. No late 
e implements have been found in Yorkshire barrows 
v,* sites connected with the cinerary-urn folk, who are 

unknown in Holderness. Some of the newcomers very likely 
lived in pile dwellings in marshy country. 

In 1926 on the Castle Bill at Scarborough an important 
occupation of socket-axe folk was discovered in definite asso¬ 
ciation with pottery of Hallstatt type (so-called from the famous 
necropolis in Upper Austria), which has been found elsewhere in 
England, notably at Hengistbury Head on the Hampshire coast, 
and near Devizes in Wiltshire. With the characteristic Hallstatt 
pottery and the bronze objects at Scarborough an iron pin was 
also found. 

The later Hallstatt culture, with 

and fifth centuries b.c. In the r 
less clearly^defined, and, though 

immigration of Iron Age peoples for some three centuries. 

It is probable that the Hallstatt folk were Celtic in speech, 
and that of their successors was definitely Celtic, or Brythonic. 
The latter buried their chieftains in chariots^ and their culture 
that known as La Tene (from the £ 
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ROMAN PERIOD 



















stantine III in his gamble for the throne withdrew the last 
Roman garrisons and they never returned. Thereafter for more 
than 150 years history is silent, until Aella, the first recorded 
Anglian King of Deira (Yorkshire), reigned in 585. In the west 
there is evidence in the sixth century of the somewhat shadowy 
Celtic Kingdom of Strathclyde, stretching from the Clyde west 
of the Pennines to the Mersey, till it was overwhelmed by the 
Anglian King of Bernicia (Northumberland). The capital of 
this Celtic Kingdom of Strathclyde was probably at Dumbarton. 

Such in outline is the story. Of the monuments there is 
none more striking or romantic than the great Wall itself. 

It was built for a length of 73^ English miles from Wallsend, 
near Tynemouth, to Bowness on Solway. At its highest point 
on the moors it reached an elevation of 1,230 feet above sea-level. 
It was faced with squared blocks of stone and surmounted, no 
doubt, by battlements, and was cleverly sited so as to give it all 

Wall are twenty-three forts or “ castella,” the permanent 

actual Wall, and their position, scale and lay-out can still be 
clearly seen at Homesteads (Borcovicium) on one of the best 
preserved sections of the Wall, and at Chesters (Cilurnum). 

In addition to these larger forts there was at every Roman 
mile (1,618 yards) along the Wall a small fort about 55 feet by 
70 feet, capable of accommodating about 50 men. These small 
forts are known as “ Milecastles ” and between them there were 
two square stone turrets in each mile. These milecastles and 
turrets accommodated the men who carried out the actual 
patrol duty along the Wall. 

Archaeologists have numbered the milecastles from east to 
west, and the turrets are lettered a and b after the number of 
the milecastle to the east of them. 

South of the Wall runs the line of earthwork known as the 
“ Vallum,” which was clearly part of the scheme, though its 
precise purpose is still obscure. It consisted of a ditch about 
30 feet wide and 7 feet deep, steep-sided and flat-bottomed, with 
a bank on either side. Where it crossed a steep ravine its sides 
were sometimes revetted with stone. It was constructed as far 
as possible in a straight line without regard to the defensive 
advantages of the ground, consequently, its distance from the 
Wall varies. It has not been found east of Newcastle. At Kenwell 
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it is this region that the best stretches of Wall are preserved 
and that there are the best views of the wild land to the north. 
The highest piece of the Wall, on Winshields Crags , is in the 
custody of the Ministry of Public Building and Works, including 
Milecastle No. 40. Five miles further west, on Walltown Crags 
near Greenhead, a fine stretch of Wall (including Turret No. 45 a) 
was saved from destruction by the action of the then Office of 
Works in 1939, but during the war the urgent demand for 
road-metal led to the destruction by quarrying of over 300 
yards of Wall just east of this point. This, however, has now 
been stopped, and no more of the Wall will be destroyed, since 
the best parts are now subject to a preservation scheme under 

Just over the Cumberland border, where the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway crosses the line of the Wall, the Ministry 
has the guardianship of Poltross Bum Milecastle (No. 4^)> afl d 


in the Vicarage garden 


This stretch includes the very good pi- 

at Gilsland , Turrets Nos. 48a and 48b, and uic uiudi 
eas tern abutment of the bridge by which the Wall crossed 

river Trying at Willowford. It also u -< 

Milecastle (No. 49) or -c 


care, together with 500 yards of the Wall beyond it to the west. 
Three miles west, Banks East Turret (No. 52a) with a short piece 
of WaH is in the Ministry’s charge, and, finally, at Walton a 
length of Wall immediately west of Dovecote Bridge is in the 
Ministry’s custody. 

No other part of the Wall is in the Ministry’s guardianship, 
but it has the custody of one other important Roman work 
which is part of the Wall system, namely the fort of Chesterholm 

(Vindohnda ). This fort lies some two mile-“*■ -'*'•* 

on Agricola’s road, the Stanegate, but it ws 
defensive system of the Wall. The parts expos 
and gates, and the Headquarters building (f 
all show the drastic reconstruction which to t 
early fourth century. Further reconstruction took place af 
the general Theodosius had restored the Wall frontier after 1 
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and Brougham. At the last some interesting Roman inscriptions 
are preserved, but the only visible traces of the forts are the 

In the North Riding of Yorkshire, on the moors north of 

These were only temporary camps and are a survival of the early 
years of the Roman conquest of the north, and date from the 
last quarter of the first century. These camps are not in the 
Ministry’s care, but some four miles to the north, in the wild 
country on Wheeldale Moor, a stretch of a mile of paved Roman 
road is preserved under the guardianship of the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works (Plate 2). This road also probably 
dates originally from the first century, but may well have been 

repaired and reconditioned in thr r - 

third century onwards, the Rom 

from the Teutonic invaders by sea. Farther south they protected 
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Dn. There were also several villas in 
the Vale of York, and in the East Riding, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the fort at Malton. When the Roman armies 






attacks of Piets and Scots from the North, and Angles and 
Saxons (chiefly the former) from overseas. But for the brief 
daylight of the Christian kingdom of the Angles in Northumbria 
it was not until the Norman Conquest that the North recovered 
sufficient civilization to leave behind enduring monuments in 


MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

It has been possible so far to relate the monuments to brief 
historical surveys, but, now that the medieval period has been 
reached with its manifold developments in religious and secular 
architecture and art, it will be more convenient to readers to 
depart from this plan. The mediaeval monuments will be dealt 
with under the two main heads, ecclesiastical and secular, and 
instead of a history illustrated by the archatological remains, so 
much will be given by way of historical introduction as is 
necessary to an understanding of the individual monuments. 


MONASTIC REMAINS 






In addition to the historical and architectural interest of the 
actual building it would be difficult to find anywhere in Europe 
a more romantic ruin than Undisfame (Plate 12) or one in a more 
splendid setting than the incomparable Kievaulx (Plate 7). 

The first attempt to Christianize pagan Northumbria was 
made by Paulinus, a follower of St. Augustine, early in the 
seventh century, but this effort was followed by a pagan reaction, 
and the evangelization of the North was due to the mission of 
St. Aidan from Iona in the reign of King, afterwards Saint, 
Oswald in a.d. 635. St. Aidan became the first Abbot-Bishop 
of Holy Island {Undisfame). The story of this famous monastic 
see is illuminated by the career of the sixth Abbot-Bishop, 
St. Cuthbert, who was first buried in the place of honour on the 
right of the High Altar of Lindisfarne. When the pagan Vikings 
descended upon Holy Island in a.d. 875 and destroyed the 
monastry, the monks removed his body elsewhere, and finally. 



le flowering period of Anglia 
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century. It continued through the first half of the eighth 
century and then decayed, being finally overwhelmed by the 
■"iking invasions in the ninth century. It produced in ill»- 
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churchyard in Cumberland, inscribed with Runi 









Plate 5. KIRKHAM PRIORY. THE GATEHOUSE. 






Plate 6. FURNESS ABBEY. east side of cloister. 












Plate 7. RIEVAULX ABBEY. 











Plate 8. WHITBY ABBEY. THE QUIRE. 












Plate. 








Plate io. 







Plate 11 . TYNEMOUTH PRIORY. EAST END. 































founded in 1131 by Walter L’Espec, Lord of Helmsley. Its first 
Abbot, William, had been St. Bernard’s personal secretary. As 
early as 1136 Rievaulx became the mother house of Melrose 
Abbey in the valley of Tweed, founded by King David I of 
Scotland. The shrine of St. William the first abbot, who received 
local if not Roman canonization, was re-discovered in the 
excavations made by the Ministry of Public Building and Works 
immediately to the left of the entrance to the chapter house. 
Rievaulx early became one of the largest and richest Cistercian 
abbeys in the kingdom, and already in the abbacy of St. Ailred 
(1147-1167) is said to have housed no less than 140 professed 
monks and 500 “ conversi ” or lay brothers. Of twelfth-century 
work at Rievaulx we have only the ruins of the Burgundian nave, 
transept and great cloister. Its glories, apart from its setting, 
are the noble thirteenth-century choir (Plate 7) and frater 
(refectory). These are among the greatest achievements of the 
so-called Early English style ever built. The immense range of 
conventual buildings, dormitory, kitchen, infirmary, cloister and 
hall, tannery, etc., have been once more brought to light by the 
excavations undertaken by the Ministry. 
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es of By land are the wealth of late twelfth- or early thirteenth- 
ry coloured tiles that ornamented the floor, as may now 
be seen in one of the transept chapels (Plate 4), and the 
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ss (Plate 6) in north-west Lancashire the remains 





















2o)built over the earlier gatehouse is over ioo feet high and 
ranks with Rochester , Dover, Portchester and Hedingham among 
the finest twelfth-century towers in the country. Bowes placed 
in the angle of the old Roman fort and commanding the York¬ 
shire approach to the Stainmore Pass over the Pennines on the 
Roman road from York to Carlisle, is unique in that it is the 
single instance of a great Norman rectangular keep, constructed 
by Henry II between 1171 and 1187, still unconnected with 
any other buildings. 

More usually the keep was but part of the newly strengthened 
stone defences of the bailey. In larger castles, which had already 
one bailey, a new outer bailey, such as the “ cockpit ” at Rich¬ 
mond, was often added at this period, and the defences of the 
main entrance to the castle were improved by gate towers and 
the throwing forward of the gate defences by the erection of a 
forward building or “ barbican.” 

Apart from “ shell ” keeps which conformed to the contour 

tower defences as well as of the keep was characteristic of most of 
the twelfth century. Towards the end of this century and in the 
thirteenth, round and polygonal towers began to take their 
place. Conishrough Castle (Plate 13), in Yorkshire, has a 
buttressed circular keep of unusual design, which is one of 
the finest secular monuments of its age. It was built of fine ashlar, 
c. 1185-90, by Hamelin Plantagenet, and remains practically 
intact except for the floors and roof, which were of wood. 
There are some good carved capitals in the chapel, and at the 
summit the defensive arrangements of a tower of this character 
may be studied in detail. The curtain which surrounds the 
courtyard has on it solid round towers, which are amongst the 
earliest of this kind in the country. The main south gatehouse 
of Warkwortb in Northumberland, whose present enceinte was 
largely the work of Robert FitzRoger in 1199, consists of a pair 
of polygonal towers (Plate 17) and the angle-turrets of the walls 
are semi-octagonal. This is among the earliest parts of a casde 
of quite exceptional interest and magnficence, described by 
Hamilton Thompson as “ the epitome of the history of the 


the later Middle Ages with the large Manor house ”. 

The greater part of the thirteenth century was devoted in 
the north to the building of abbeys rather than castles, and the 
new “ concentric ” type of castle, derived from Syria by the 
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t* Barnard Castle 



Jarrtm, St. Paul’s Monastery 



LANCASHIRE 

t* Furness Abbey and Bow Bridge (PI. 6) 

Was founded in 1127 Tinder the patronage of Stephen, afterwards King 
of England. The monks were originally of the order of Savigny but 
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Plate 13. CONISBROUGH CASTLE. THE KEEP. 





Plate 14. NORHAM CASTLE. 









Plate 15. BROUGHAM CASTLE. 






Plate 16. 













Plate 17. WARKWORTH CASTLE. THE KEEP. 







Plate 18. SCARBOROUGH CASTLE. THE KEEP. 






















Plate 20. RICHMOND CASTLE. THE KEEP. 








* Stamvick Fortifications 
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This series of Regional Guides tb Ancient 
Monuments in the care of the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works is planned to 
cover England, Wales and Scotland in 
six volumeSj 

Other volumes available: 

II. Southern England 7s; od. (7/. id.) 

III. East Anglia and the Midlands 

7 s. od. (7 s- id) 

IV. South Wales 9 s. od. (9r. 7 d.) 

V. North Wales 5L 6 d. (6s. id) 

VI. Scotland New edition in preparation 


Also uniform with this volume: 

Castles 6s. od. (6s. 7 d) 

Abbeys 8j. od. (8 r. jd) 

Scottish Castles 4s. .6d. (;r. od.) 
Scottish Abbeys 

New edition in preparation 
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